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ON DEATH. 

I stood in the ancient hall of my fathers : but all was | 
silent. The jocund revelry of its former masters, were 
hung with the dull drapery of the tomb. The vaulted 
roof, which had resounded to the merry dance, now 
re-echoed back the light tread, or the swelling sigh of 
the mourners, as they glided about in silent preparation 
for the last sad act of death—a few flowers stood in 
the windows, in full bloom, but the hands that rear’d 
and nursed them was laid low ; fairer than the fairest, 
she protected them and was rewarded by a rich and 
delicious fragrance : but the king of the dark valley 
called, and she passed away—the old man of seventy 
winters called his child, but she heard not—her pure 
etherial spirit had reached the highest Heaven and left 
him to mourn bis few remaining days among the heart- 
less world. Sueh was the request of her God,—the 
hour arrived, the friends assembled in the hall, all was 
silent, save the low and smothered sigh of an aged 
father—the priest chaunted forth his prayers—the old 
man looked his long, last farewell, and the hearse moved | 
slowly along. 

I stood beside the tom), the open door disclosed the 
mortal remains of all that were her fathers, and she the 
last beautiful scion of along and noble race, was plac- 
ed upon her last resting eouch ! 

I started, the key of the vault grated harsh upon my 
ear—I looked around all was gone! QQ” 
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OMENS. 

Mankind frequently suffer more from trifling acci- 
dents and imaginary afflictions than from real evils. 
To a melancholy mind evils which exist in the ima- 
gination only, are more intolerable than those which 





have an actual existence. The latter may be allevi- | 


ated, while the former often prove unconquerable. | 


The apprehension of future evil destroys present enjoy- 
ment, causes greater misery and disquietude than those 
misfortunes which really fall to our lot. The prospect 
of those evils which we really suffer is often more 
painfal than the actual endurance. This natural in- 
quisitiveness to know what will happen to us hereafter, 
has given rise to many ridiculous arts and absurd signs 
as tokens of future evil. No event is so inconsiderable 
as not to appear ominous to a weak and deluded mind 
The howling of a dog, or the screeching of an owl at 
midnight, has been regarded as some terrible omen 
I have often wondered at the credulity of our forefa- 
thers in regard to omens and supernatural appearances. 
Men of learning and piety were alike credulons; and 
impious indeed was that man who presumed to doubt. 


“ Visions and magic spells can you de pise ? 





And laugh at witches, ghosts and prodigies ?” 


The annals of the first settlement of this country, ex- | 
hibit many cases of popular delusion, revealing to man | 


his own imbecilily, and teaching him the danger of 


departing from that moderation which is so necessary 
to be observed on subjects of this nature The opinion 
was prevalent at this period, botb in Old and New) 
England, that certain persons were possessed of ma- | 
lignant spirits enabling them to torment others; and 
the criminal code of both countries were disgraced by 
laws for the punishment of witchcraft. Though a be- 
lief in supernatural appearances is now entirely explo- 
ded ; and is usually regarded as a mark of a weak 
mind, or an evidence of superstition; yet not a few 
still remain who bring upon themselves a deal of trou- 
ble by crediting the numerous omens and prognostics 
which they Lave received from tradition. At the pres- 
ent day this opinion is confined to the ignorant and un- 
informed. Reason and philosophy have dispelled ma- 
ny gloomy forebodings from the minds of men; and to | 
appearances, formerly deemed supernatural, 





natural 
causes have been assigned. Yet there are individun!s 


who will neither listen to the voice of reason or philos- 


ophy, but keep themselves in a state of perpetual anx- 
iety on account of signs which they regord as sure pre- 
sages of future evils. Such persons ave seldom satisfied 
in having made themselves miserable ; others must be 
broughtinto the same condition. The arts used for 
this purpose are too trifling to be enumerated. Obser- 
vation of days is adhered to in the strictest manner. 
Friday is considered an unlucky day ; and if a person 
commence a journey or any important affair on this 
day, he is sure of meeting with some sad misfortune. 
Although these follies are now obliterated from the wise 
and learned; yet many a weak and ignorant old 
woman still remains a slave to these delusions. Per- 
sons who place so much reliance on omensand prog- 
nosties are usually timorous in the extreme, and are 
frequently given up to groundless fears and gloomy ap- 
prebensions of future evil. Indeed fear is a powerful 
passion, existirg in the breast of every man. It was 
doubtless implanted in us for our good; but as life is | 
deprived of all its enjoyments, when we are in perpetu- 
al fear of misfortune, we should endeavor to free our 
minds from unnecessary anxieties, and direct our tears 
to their proper object. To do this effectually it is ne- 
cessary to pursue the path of rectitude and virtue. 
For when these apprehensions proceed froma con- | 
sciousness of guilt, they are the sad warnings of con- 
science, and admit of no remedy. The good man may 
confide io the protection of an overruling Providence ; 
and 


** Shonld the whole frame of nature round him break 
In ruin and confusion hurl'd, } 
The unconcern’d would hear the mighty crash, 
And stand secure amidst a falling world.” 


But others have no title to this confidence. The con- 
solations of religion are not forthose who live inan | 
habitual neglect of its precepts. To the just man, anti- 


| done, since the days of D'Alembert and Bacon ? 


| feeling the aspirations of magnanimity, the 


| and pictares of the heaventy worlf, all de 


cipated evils may appear formidable at a distance, but | 8° 0U! itself 


the bitter cup of misery is often sweetened with that 
consolation which true philosophy and religion impart 


to their devoted followers. A. K. 





THE IMAGINATION. 

The imagination is often represented as a dull trifling 
faculty—as intended ouly to amuse and conjole—as fit 
for none bai poets, p sinte rand deceivers. A thorough 
attention to the nature of the mind, and a full know!l- 
edge of its most honourable and useful achievements 
are necessary to p int out the real value of the imagin- 
ation. So far from being a trifling faculty, or a mere 
instrument of sporting and deluding, it is empioyed in 
the mort important operations of the mind in regard to 
the futue. and is essential to the illustration of truth, and 
to the exercises of the great and disinterested virtues 
lt is by the power of imagination, by the lively pic- 
tures of this faculty, that our sensibility isawakened with 
respect to scenes not present, and that rewards for good 
deeds, and punishments for bad, when retribution is 
farremoved into time before us, have thei¢ peculiar 
influence in exciting to virtue or deterring from vice.-— 
Imagination is necessary to science, to literary cultiva 
tion, to political economy, to oratory, and all the arts, 
and to religion itself. Without imagination to lead the 
mind forward in the course of discovery from one phe- 
nomenon to another, and from analogy to analogy 
how could physical knowledge have advanced as it bas 
How 
could Newton have ascertained those universal laws of 
nature, by which it is now known, that the whole plan- 
etary system is governed ? How could Burke have pre- 
dicted the effects of revolutionary principles began in bis 
day, and developed in ours ? How could the result of 
the past be applied to the future ? How could even our 
holy religion make its promises support andanimate the 


soul ? Take away imagination, and what ba¥evyou left, 
, upon which illustration of things not seen, and hopes 


ot glories yet to come are to be founded ? Take away 
imagination, and how can the mind ascend from this 
world to the next—from the society and events of time, 
to the society and events of eternity ? Induction, anul- 
ogy, the glow of moral sentiment, the animation of 
wards of 






present sacrifices and disinterest 


most interesting and consta@yt services of imagination.— 
This faculty improves all the virtues, and elevaies the 
intellectual and mofal- powers. The strongest men have 
it most ; the best men know its value, and the worst 
men cherish it least. 
ment. 
my. 


To the bad, it 1s incessant tor 
The cold and selfish hate it, forit is their ene- 
The benevolent and magnanimous are its favor 


| itgs, and it multiplies all therr rewards and future tri- 


umphs. 





The best way to silence atalkative person is never 
to interrupt him. Do not snuff the candle, and it will 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

To sketch the slightest outline of our periodical Lite- 
rature, with any degree of accuracy, would alike ex- 
ceed the scope of our pencil, and the narrow surface 
of our canvass. With stated regularity issues forth the 
“jnnumerable caravan,” presenting an epitome of all 
that is brilliant in poetry and wit, and profound in Sei- 
ence. Yo evoke the naked spectre ofeach ephemeral, 
amd dispatch it with a nod, would be a hopeless task 
for the double-crutched Asmodeus himself; and to re- 
hearse the catalogue of their sounding titles would be 
no mean exercise for the “ iron voice and brazen jaws” 


of the Poet. 


They float in our literary atmosphere, like motes in 
a sunbeam ; and exhibit in thei 


variety of tint and figure. 


evolutions an equal 


Nor are we about to inflict upon our readers a speech 
on the utility of our fellow laborers by (he month, for 
Morpheus, at the name of it, sits heavy on our quill ; 
and who, since the days of Addison, has doubted on the 
subject ? 
which they are devoured, whether crade or digestible, 
solid or flatulent, indicates an appetite of more than 
ordinary voracity, and needing rather lenients than 
stimulants. 

But there are (en thousand ramifications into which 
Periodical Literature extends itself, any one of which 
would furnish fertile source of remark, to more leisure- 
The field is too 


wide for our weak sickle to allempt its full harvest. 


ty and acute observers than ourselves. 


\ve will rather select the most prominent stalks; of 
which enough are within ready reach, to replenish our 
garner. 

Political journals we discard ; and from those which 
are purely literary, would select, for a momentary re- 
gard, the department of reviews. Of these there is 
one class ushered into being, by extensive bookselling 
establishments. ‘They present a most elegant exterior; 
and their columns are seldom unadorned by a few 
splendid effusions of some writer of acknowledged ce- 
has learned to glow even 
with the cold breath of mammou. Under these mere- 
tricious decorations are concealed critiques, pulls, mo- 
tices “ et hoc omne genus” which constiture in reality, 


the main burden of these ingenious vehicles. Com- 


mence your journey through their columns, with this | 


clue, you will find them garnished sepulchres. Touch- 
ed with the talisman of truth, these monuments of criti- 
cal ingenuity and justice crumble into ruins: whieh, in 
their tarn, are exhibited in dooble deformity by the 
rare corruseations \het before adorned them. 

There is another ciass of valuable reviews, who nei- 
ther favour nor abuse the author, farther than to make 
the title of bis production, the occasion of an essay, 
upon ‘the same subject. Ofien, indeed, the obtrase co- 


-gilations ofsome prosing author, who bath enough wit 


to select a fair topic but too little genius to manage it, 


involves the whole, in a darkness so impervions, that! 
-even those who had before well conceived the subject, 
soon find their knowledge unsettled and indistinet. | 


Then, indeed, may tie genius of true learning mourn, 
if no competent champion is aroused (o chastise such 
nresumptuous imbecility, and relieve the wearied mind 


And, indeed, the inordinate gereediness with | 


—_ 





\from the depressing burdea of accumulated 
| sense. 

On the other band, if the well arranged labours of 
sterling genius are presented to public attention, there 
are active minds which receive from them an impulse 
, by no means confined to the limits of the author. Ev- 
ery pathway of thoughtis chased through its remotest 
‘windings: and not unfrequently the theories elicited by 
| the foriner, receive from the latter, their practical ap- 
plication, Genius awakes kindred genius; like the 


nbonh- 


fluids which exhibit the,electrical puenomena, whether | 


their mutual influence be attractive or repulsive, the 
one is never unattended by the o’ her. 

| The legitimate examinations of notice:ble 
may be arranged in a third class of Reviews ; and con- 
| stitute the most elevated aud instructive productions of 
| the modern press. Before this dignified tribunal, the 
| proudest authors may well bow ; and the verdict pro- 
| nounced is unimpeachable. It is immortality to be ap- 
proved by these guardians over the elysian fields of 
, Literature. The splendid monument of clegance and 


|learning which adorus the last Edinburgh Review— | 


even the resuscitated shade of Milton may be content 
, to occupy, as its cenotaph. 


plined to the perfection of literary skill, thas step for- 
ward to advocate principles of humana liberty, the 
world is‘moved, and monarchs feel their thrones unset- 
tled. Kuowledge is then shown to be power—systems 
and policies are grasped beyond escape—torn to atoms, 
and exhibited in all their iniquitous details. So true is 
the remark of our great Qrator, “ Genius may now 
speak, and the world will hear.’ * 


* Bunker Hill Oration. 


M.Y. 





ORD NPOSUOORY, 
[PROM THE LONDON COURIER ] 
An account of Giuseppe, the celebrated Italian 
Bandit. 


(Extract of a private letter from Rome.) 
There lately lived in the Roman States, a brigand, 
named Giuseppe il Bellone, so called, from his handsome 
and youthful appearance He had three associates— 
but, alChough their very name inspired the surrounding 
inhabitants with fear, it should be confessed that these 
men had never shed the blood of those whom they 
robbed. It would avail him nothing, Giuseppe said, to 
murder his victims, since their bodies would be useless 
ito him; bot their wealth served to support him and 

his comrades, and with this he remained satisfied 
Giuseppe frequently visited the neighbouriag towns, 
entered the theatres and coffee houses, and freely con- 
versed with those whom chance threw in his way.— 
, One day he went to dine at atavernin Forli. Several 
gentlemen who were there also began to speak of the 
, brigand, Giuseppe, and of the robberies he daily com- 
‘mitted ; and he joined inthe conversation with great 
coolness, and reflected with severity on the want of en- 
ergy in the Papal Government, which had not yet been 
able to seize the four robbers, though all the troops in 





the Papal States, who were known to be able soldiers, | 


had made the attempt, and failed; not froma lack of 
courage ou their part, but from a want of skill or reso- 
) lution, or of both, on the part of those who commanded 
them. Having spoken thus, Giuseppe left his hearers 
in petfect astonishment, and wondering who the man 
could be that dared thas loudly to censure the conduct 
of the reigning power. 
| One evening, Giuseppe, who frequently travelled in 
disguise, that he might not be recognized, passed before 
| a country-house, two or three miles from Forli. The 
| daughter of the owner of the house stood at the door, 
| alovely girlabout eighteen years of age. Giuseppe 
was strack with her appearance, but refrained from 
speaking to her then, as his dress, which was that ot a 
person of rank and fortune, might iaspire her with sns- 


works | 


When giant minds, disci- | 


aa. 





| picion, and cause her to reject his intended offers—fup 
| Giuseppe knew well, from experience, that a girl of low 
' condition, but of good principles, will reject at once the 
advances ofa man ef tortune, while she will frequent. 
ly lend a wiiling ear to one, ber equal in’ station, and 
| Who probably has nothing to bestow epon her but his 
affection. With this idea, Giuseppe assumed the dress 
of a peasant, and repaired to the bouse of Catharine's 
father, and euyuired if he was at home. Catharine 
| came forward, and replied that ber father was from 
home, superiniending the labours ofthe field, but that 
he would shortly return to luncheon ; and invited the 
stranger tu enter, and wail his return Ginseppe accept- 
ed the invitation, and taking the opportunity to ques- 
tion the girl, he perceived that she was not only 
| free from every artifice, but endowed with very bigh 
spirits ; and he, therefore, thought her the more likely 
tu enter into Lis romantic views, and accede to his pro- 
|posals. Inthe mean time, the father returned, and 
Giuseppe inmediately addressed him, saying, “I am 
in want of a couple of oxen, and having beard that you 
had some to dispose of, and were a worthy, honest man, 
I have made up my mind, if we can agree, to strike a 
bargain with you.” The unsuspecting countryman 
thanked Giuseppe, tor the good opinion he expressed 
of him, and assuring him he would do all in his power 
to merit it, he took him to examine the cattle, which, as 
may be supposed, were bought without any hesitation 
by Giuseppe, who immediately laid down his gold 
| pieces, to tne great joy ofthe delighted peasant. The 
latter, charmed with the appearance, manners, and, 
, above all, with the liberality of his new acquaintance, 
) thought he could do no less than show him a little ci- 
| vility ; and, ordering his daughter to prepare dinner, 
| he invited his guest to spend the day with them—an 
) invitation which was of course readily accepted. Giu- 
| seppe, in the mean time, lost no opportunity of ingra- 
liating himself in the good graces of Catharine ; and 
in the course of conversation,he learnt from ber 
| that she had lost her mother—tbat two of her sisters 
| were married, and that her father and her two youn 
, brothers were the only persons, who, besides herself, 
| inhabited the house. Dinner being over, the father of 
; Catharine nvited Giuseppe to spend the eveninz with 
them, telling him, that be might the next- morning re- 
| turn home, and take with him the oxen he had pureha- 
'sed. Giuseppe accepted the invitation? but added, 
|] would not, however, interfere with your occupa- 
| tions—go, therefore, and attend to your labours in the 
field, and when they are over, we will repair to the 
Caffe, and drink a bottle of sparkling wine to our bet- 
ter acquaintance.” The unsuspecting father consented, 
‘and left his daughter with Giuseppe. He immediately 
availed himself of the opportunity, declared his passion, 
informed Catharine, that having seen her some time 
| ago, he had since loved ber, and had anxiously sought 
an opportunity of declaring his feelings to her—he dis- 
played to her eyes, besides bis gold, many valuable 
trinkets and jewels, which he pressed her to accept, as 
pledges of his affection and sincerity ; and finally as- 
sured her, that if sie would but follow him, be would 
immediately make her his wife. 
Catharine, already prepossessed in favor of Giusep- 
pe, consented tuacecept bis offer, provided he could 
obtain her father’s consent—but this was rot what he 
| wanted. He wished her, he said, to show her confi- 
dence in him, by immediately leaving her father’s 
home, and accompanying him to his own house. He 
would, he added, bring her back the next day to her 
father, who would easily forgive them ; and then, con- 
| vinced not only of her attachment, but of her coufi- 
| dence in him, he would at once take her to church and 
make her his. Catharine, who was not wanting in good 
| sense, easily saw through this artifice, and notwitstand- 
|ing the love she already felt for Giuseppe, she had 
| strength of mind sufficient to reject his insidious offers. 
| He again pressed his suit, appeared hurt at her refusal, 
and left her, saying, that he would send a boy the next 
morning to fetch the oxen. He entreated her not to 
| mention to her father what had passed between them, 
| but merely to say, that, recollecting that important 
, business required bis presence in town, he had been 
obliged unexpectedly to depart. He then mounted his 
| horse, and hastened to the mountain, where his com- 
| panions anxiously awaited his return, and whom he 
| made acquainted with his intention of going in the 
| night, and bringing away Catharine by force. In the 
| mean time, her father returned, and, surprised at the 
‘absence of Giuseppe, and the disconcerted appearance 
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of his danghter, he questioned her closely, and after 
much trontle, heard from ber an account of all that 
had passed. He immediately, anc from many other 
circumstances which had already struck bim, suspect- 
ed that be was not what he had represented himself to 
be. Convinced that the man who could thus abuse the 
hospitality shown him, must be a brigand, he determin- 
ed to set off for town at break of day, and denounce 
hi:n as such to the officers of justice. : ‘ 
At abont midnight, however, Giuseppe came with his 
three companions. He knocked at the door ; and 
when Catharine’s lather, opening the window, inquired 
who was there, he replied, that having business in town 
the next day, he had come to fetch away the cattle he 
had purchased in the morning. The good peasant 
opened the door, and immediately Giuseppe and ; his 
companions entered. — He told him at once, and ina 
few words, that his wish was to marry bis daughter, 
and his inteation to take ber to his home—that if he 
wor@ consent, they should be friends; but that if he 
refused, be would take by force what was denied him. 
In vain the old manexclaimed against the iniquity of 
such a proceeding—in vain, Catharine, who had risen 
on hearing the tumult, implored for mercy. Giuseppe 
was determined, and nothing cou revent him from 
effecting his purpose. He tie ther and his two 
sons to a beam in the cottage, a handkerchiet 
on the mouth of Catharine, t ent her screams 
from being heard on the road ; and then carrying her, 
helf dressed as she was,to the place where the horses 
stood, he mounted, placed her before him, and depart- 
ed with one of his companions, leaving the two others 
to guard Catharine's father and brothers. As soon as 







these considered their chieftain and his prey as far | 


enough to be beyond danger, they mounted their horses 


and soon joined Giuseppe, who, on account of the ef- | 


forts Catharine repeatedly used, to throw herself from 
the horse, had been unable to proceed so speedily as he 
could bave wished. They however, reached the moun- 
tain before the end of the day, and Giuseppe loosening | 
the cords which bound Catharine’s arms, and the hand- | 
kerchief which covered her mouth, he introduced her | 
into his dwelling, which, though a cavern under ground | 
was spacious enongh, and afforded every necessary, | 
and even many of the comforts of life. Qn entering | 
this place, the unhappy Catharine felt all the borrors of 
her situation ; for she perceived that her father’s suspi- 


cions were but too well founded, and that the man who | 


wished to make her his wife, and in whose power she 
now found herself, was certainly a robber. and proba- 
bly an assassin. Giuseppe did all in his power to con- 
sole her: he assured her, that so far from wishing her 
ruin, his intention was to marry her, as he bad before 
said ; and that he would iu the evening send his men 
to fetch a priest, who should perform the office, and 
make her his furever. Thus the day was spent ; Cath- 
arine in bewailing ber unhappy fate, Giuseppe in en- 
deavouring to console her. To do this, he 
means untried. He assured her that prejudice alone 
rendered his avocation so odious inher sight ; that, 
more just than the generality of the world, be took from 
those who had too much, to bestow it on those who 
had too little; that, so far from baving stained his 
hands with the blood of his fellow-creatares, the per- 


sons whom chance and the force of arms placed in his | 


hands were treated with every possible kindness ; and 
that, moreover, since his profession was so odious to 
her, he would anxionsly seek an opportunity  oageonnd 
ing some action which might entitle him to a free par- 
don from the Holy Chief of the Roman States: and 
that then his Catharine need no longer blush at her sit- 
uation, but, reconciled to her father, and beloved by 
all around her, she would be, what he wished to make 
her, the happiest of women. These arguments, eom- 
bined with the greatest of all arguments in a woman's 
breast, lore, ina great measure overcame the objections 


of Catharine—and when evening came, and Giuseppe | 


despatched his mento fetch a priest, who was to unite 


them, the hours which elapsed till their return, probha- | 


bly appeared as long to the fond deladed girl, asto her 
impatient and ardent lover. 

At midnight the companions of Giaseppe set#Off on 
their errand, and 300n after returned with an old priest, 
his eyes covered with a handkerchief, and all his limbs 
tremiling with fear. Ginseppe, however, soon com- 


forted him, by assuring him, that so far from being in 
any daager, this event would probably prove the hap- 
piest in his- life, provided he would readily perform 
what he should request tim to do. 


He then stated 


~ 


the adjoining apartment, and after that to perform the 
marriage ceremony between her and him. “ Oh!’ 
exclaimed the delighted monk, (who, provided his body 
was safe in this world, cared little what became of the 
souls of other people in the next,) “ if thrs be all, you 
shal} be satisfied, aud if you wish it, E will even con- 
fess and marry every one of your men, and as many 
more as you please.” “ No,” said Giuseppe, “ we nev- 
er confess ; but the good lady who is about to become 
my wife is a good Catholic, and, to satisty her, I wish 
every thing to be done comme i! fault.” Lhe priest 
was then introdaced to bis fuir penitent, whom he very 
seriously exhorted to submit with resignation to her 
j fate, an act which required on the part of Catharine 
| less violence to her own feelings and inclinations than 
| the good father seemed to snppose. The confession 
over, the marriage was performed, and the priest, well 
paid for his trouble, was taken back as he had been 
brought ; and on arriving at his cell, delighted at his 
| own safety, and at the sight of the handful of gold whieh 
Ginseppe had given him, he thanked his patron saint 
| for his kind protection ; and, already reckoning on the 
| good things which this gold might procure, be muttered 
| within himself, “ It isan ill wind that blows nobody 
| good.” 

| Cathorine enjoyed considerable happiness with Giu- 





| 


on his part, neglected nothing that could contribute to 
her bappiness. Sometimes, bowever, thonghts 


and dangerous rank which her husband held in society, 
passed across her mind. and then Catharine felt by no 
means happy. Giuseppe knowing this, auxiousty 
watched for an opportunity of doing some action which 
might obtain a tree pardon from the Roman Govern- 
ment; the opportunity soon offered, and Giuseppe, as 
it will be seen, did not allow it to escape. 

One night, Giuseppe was with bis companions on the 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


of 
home, of her father, and above all of the degrarling | 


that he wished bim to confess a young girl, who was in | 






prove ; but if you refuse, all the wealth and all the 
power of his Holiness, could not save you from instant 
death. What I wish is this : to write thet you, and the 
important documents that you have with you, are now 
in my hands, and that both you end they will bave 
ceased to exist in three days, unless his Holiness sends 
me, in his own hand-wriling. a promise of pardon for 
myseltand my men, anda sufficient pension to enable 
my wife and mysel!, to live like honest people in an 
humble but respectable nianner.” Signor Spontiui 
Wished to represent that . . bot Giuseppe stopped 
him: “1 have no time to lose (said he) in arguing 
with you: [have formed my resolution ; take yours ; 
here are pens,ink and paper; and here, (he added, 
laying his handon his belt, with a look that chilled the 
poor signor’s blood with horror) here is a pistol: I shall 
return in an hour: if the letter is not then written, 
your doom is sealed.” It will be readily believed, that 
on Giuseppe’s reta n, the letfer was prepared—a man 
was imoediately sent with it, and atthe espiration of 
the three days was probably expected with as much 
anxiety by Catharine and ber busband, as by Signor 
Spentini. On the morning of the third day, however, 
an answer was received, stating that the Roman Gov- 


) ernment complied with the terms proposed by Ginsep- 


} Seppe, to whom she was sincerely altuched, and who, | 


pe, who, knowing that snch arrangements are not only 
common in Haly, but always strictly adhered to, imme- 
diately repnived to Rome. A lodging was given him 
in the citadel, until a suitable place was fonnd for his 
residence, and the amount of his pension fixed. This 
was done shortly after ; and the writer of this tittle his 
tory saw, ina few months, Catharine, reconciled with 
her father, said she now felt completely happy, since 
she couldthink of her husband without fear and 
Without shame. 





Miiton’s Paradise lost was Parnassus Gained ; but 
his Paradise Regained was Parnassus Lost. 









high road, waiting ull chance or good fortune should 
throw some prey ia their way. About the break of | 
day, the sound of wheels was heard, and soon a car- | 
riage, drawn by post-borses, appeared, with a servant 
seated behind, and having the appearance of belonging 
toa person of rank. The brigands, putting a pistol to 


When first we enter a crowd, there is little to be done 
bat to posh on through these before us, while our limbs 
are fresh and our spirits are high; but we soon feel that 
multitudes are gathering behind us, and that the most 
we can hope, with probability of suecess, is to maintain 


left no | 


| the postillion’s head, desired him te steps while the 
servant who was placed behind the carriage, begged, 
witn every symptom of fear, that his life might be 
| spared, as he had heavy sins on his conscience and ws’. 
led to confess befere he died. The person who was in 
| side, and who, being fast asleep, had not at first: heard 
{what passed, but being awakened by the cries of his 
| servaets, and the oaths of Giuseppe’s men, who threat- 
jened tosend him isto the next world, “ with all his 
| sins upon his head,” unless he held his peace, Signor 
| Spontini at length opened the cxrriage door, He was 
la little fat old man, wearing the clerical dress, a man 
of some dignity of appearance, and evidently also per- 
fectly conscious of it, and not unwilling to shew the 
high opinion he had of his own importance. Giuseppe 
desired him to leave the carriage, that he might in- 
spect it ; but he, with considerable tranquillity, refused 
to do so, and said, that if they knew who he was, they 
would not expose themselves to the danger of interrupt- 
ing him, but would rather allow him quietly to proceed 
on his way. “ And who may you be ?” asked Giusep- 
pe. 
age, * Secretary to his Holiness, and now going, by 
his order, to Bologna, on business of the utmost impor- 
tance.” At these words, be threw himself back in the 
carriage, expecting, no doult, that, after having told 
hisname and errand, he would be at liberty to pro- 
ceed. Judye of his astonishment, when Giuseppe, plice 
ing two of his men on each side of his carriage, told 
him that he was the very person he wanted—that, for 
a thousand crowns he would not allow him to proceed 





est respect for his Holiness and his Honourable Secre- 
tary, so far from treating him wit disrespect, he would 
immediately take him to his own reside ae 
him welcome. Si tini wished to arg guinst 
‘such a proceeding as in vain. Giuseppe or- 
| dered his men to e to the mountain; and at the 
| mountain they ‘- arrived. The Secretary, on ente 


j 


| ing the cavern, sidered himself as a lost man, but 
Giuseppe soon comforted him: 
(said he) are in your hands 


“ Your fate and mine, 
Ifyou will consent to do 





our ground in advance of the new comers. And thus it 
is in @ literary life. We set out, with a view of overa- 
king our fore-runners in our chase ; but eventaally find 
it sufficient toi'some to preserve our advantage over 
those youthful competitors who are momently threate- 
ning to outstrip us 


Man’s heart in this life is like fresh water in the cask ; 
it grows every day more foul, till it arrives at a certain 
acme of tetidity, and then gradually repurifies itself, 


History of Painting in Haly.—Ywo volumes of the 
History of Painting in Maly from the Period of the re- 


| vival of the Fine Arts to the end of the eighteenth centu- 


Signor Spontini,” replied the important person- | 


| 


a step further on his road ; but that as he felr the high- 


| 


what I shall request, the palace of his Holiness himself, 


tury, translated from the origina! Italian of the Abbate 
Luigi Lanzi, by Thomas Roseoe, Esq. will speedily be 
published in London; and five volumes demi octavo 
will complete the set. Truly it strikes us, that Mr. 
Roseoe must be a very industrious and persevering man 
in his literary pursuits, 

In Webber's Northern Antiquities isto be found the 
following instance of literary application, which, taking 
all the circumstances info consideration, is perhaps 
without parallel, Hans Sacks was bornin Nuremberg, 
in the year 1494; he was tanght the trade ofa shoema- 
ker, and acquired a bare rudimental education, reading 
and writing ; but being instracted by the master singers 
f those dnysin the praise-worthy art of poetry, be at 
fourteen began the practice, and continned to make 
verses and shoes, plays and pumps, boots and books, 
until the 77th year of his age. Alt this time he took an 
inventory of his poetical stock in trade, and found, ac- 
cording to his own narrative, that his works filled thirty 
two tolio volumes, all written with his own hand; and 
consisted of 4200 mastership songs, 208 comedies, tra- 
gedies, and farces, some of which extended to seven 

cts; 1700 fables, tales, and miscellaneous poems ; and 

devotional, military, and love songs ; making a total 

1 G48 pieces creat and small. Out of these, we are 
inf rmed, he culled as many as filled three massy fo 

which were published inthe years 1558-61; and, an- 

other edition being called for, he increased it 40 six vo!- 


could not afford you a safer retreat than this will | umes folio, by an abridgement of his other works, 


’ 
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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
JOHN LEDYARD. 
[Concluded from our last.| 


We now enter upon a more interesting part of his 
dife. Atlength, the time had arrived which was to af- 
ford an opportunity for carrying into execution his long 
projected scheme of foreign research and discovery. 
An expedition under the command of tie celebrated 
Capt. Cook was fitting out from England in quest of a 
north-west passage to India. This presented to Ledyard 
an opportunity not to be neglected. 
receiving this information, 


Immediately, on 
he embarked for England, 
and arrived there in season to attach himself to the voy- 
age. 
letters of introduction, he made known his wishes to 


Capt. Cook, who was himself too discerning to discard | 


the claims of such an applicant,—for Ledyard’s person- 
al appearance, which was generally his only passport, 
was enough to ingratiate himself into favor and demand 
confidence. But no better situation was to be had 
than the humble office of corporal of marines, of which 
he readily,-~and, as may be presumed,—most 
fully accepted 

The expedition, consisting of the Resolution, Capt. 
Cook, and the Discovery, 


12th of July 1776 ; 


Capt. Clerke, sailed on the 
and after making a number of dis- 
coveries, among them the Isles, 


northern ecean through 


Sandwich twice at- 
templing io penetrate to the 
Bheering’s strails, and not being able to proceed much 
beyond the 7Ist degree, it returned to England on the 
Oth of October, 17U03 having been absent four years 
and three months. During this voyage, both Capt 
Cook and Capt. Clerke died. Mr. Ledyard, 


his return, proceeded to America 


soon atter 


lished a journal of the voyage. 
various countries he visited, 
toms of their inhabitants, 


His descriptions of the 
and the manners and eus- 
are lively and interesting. 
Although he speaks highly of the bravery and shill of 
Capt. Cook, yet, he sometimes blames him for being 
unnecessarily harsh and domineering in his intercourse 


with the natives. Indeed, 


he represents, that the un- 


fortunate affray which terminated his life, was commen- 


‘ced by injustice on his part, and 
layed by cenciliatory measures. 


might have been al- 


casion to speak of the natives, he evinces more charity 


for their faults, and more sympathy for their degraded | 


condition, than most travellers. He 
capable of being reclaimed from tieir ferocities, by mild 
treatment and acts of kindness; and although he seems 
disposed, at ali proper times, to condemn their savage 
conduct, he can, notwithstanding, perceive their good 
qualities, and allow them to possess, all their 
faults, some virtues which would not disgrace man in 
the highest state of civilization. 


considers them 


with 


That his services, during this voyage, were eminent- 
ly useful, there can be no doubt, though we might re- 
sort in vain to his own modest book to find them noti- 


A stranger, without friends, and without even | 


cheer- 


, andin 1783 pub- | 


Whenever he has oc- 


|to fix upon any plan which would be likely to succeed, 
without endangering, or delaying the more immediate 
object of the expedition. At this juncture, Ledyard 
volunteered his services to explore the country, and ob- 
tain, if practicable, the desired information. His offer 


being accepted, be departed unarmed, and after having | 


passed a number of Indian villages, and encountered 
'some ludicrous adventures, he arrived on the evening 


of the second day, at a Russian settlement engaged in | 


collecting furs. Here he found a small stoop of about 
thirty tons burthen which had conveyed the settlement 
to this place, and which to his astonishment, he learat, 
was the very vessel in which the celebrated Bheering | 
had made all his discoveries. After an absence of five | 
| days, he returned to his ship, having acquitted himself, 
‘as may well be supposed, to the entire satisfaction of 
his officers. 
From the publication of this small Journal, abound- 
ing in useful knowledge, and in striking, original de- 


much, ifany, emolument. His countrymen, at that 





| 


at 


notwithstanding his recent sufferings, wanted no in- 
ducemen's to engage in an enterprize, which, it is said, 
“ he had always projected for himself.” With avidity 
therefore he called on one of the Committee, who had 
the agency of the business, and who, after tracing on a 
map the route contemplated to be explored, “ asked 
him when he weuld set out ?” and immediately recei- 
ved for answer, “‘ to-morrow morning.” 


On the thirtieth of June 1788, Mr. Ledyard sailed from 
London, and proceeding by Paris and Marseilles, in 
each of which places he tarried a few days, arrived, af- 
tera short journey, at Alexandria. Here, delaying his 
| journey long enough to “ assume the dress, and be in- 
structed fn the manners requisite for an Egyptian trav- 


| eller,” he proceeded to Cairo, which be reached ofthe 
| nineteenth of August. 


From his arrival at this place, 


| he was assiduously engaged in obtaining information 
| relative to the country, its inhabitants, their character 


‘and language. H 
scriptions, it does not appear that Mr. Ledyard realized | 


| Africa, and of its t 


time, were not much attached iv the reading of such | 


works, and even if they had been, another account of | 
the same voyage, which had been published in England | 
under the immediate direction of the Admiralty, would | 
have been preferred. 

About thistime, Mr. Ledyard made known his deter- 
mination to travel across the 


western shore, when he should have arrived there, to 


voyage to the Pacific ocean, and thence to commence ' journey, that his patience had become almost, if not 


| quite, exhausted. 


it became 
necessary to embark for Europe in order to find a ves- 
|sel in which he could be conveyed to that distant part 
‘of the Globe. Unable, however, to find one, after fre- 


is journey eastward. To accomplish this, 


t 


American continent. | 


But the extreme uncertainty of meeting a vessel on the | gained here, than was expected, waiting tor the depar- 


smitted to England a detailed 

of the position ot places in 
hich was published in the pro- 
ceedings of the Association, and which afforded the So- 
| ciety the most “ gratifying assurances of tbe ability, 
zeal, and perseverance,” of their agent. He also sent, 
about the same time, a particular description of Lower 


account of the E 


Egypt, to his kinsman the late Doct. Isaac Ledyard uf 


New-York, which is still preserved in the family of that 
gentleman. Mr. Ledyard had been much longer de- 


, ture of the Caravans which he was to accompany. He 
convey him home, indaced him to resolve first on a! 


| he informed his employers of this event, 
| next communication would be dated from 
quent disappointments, and being impatient of further | But further disappointments awaited him,—the Cara- 


delay, he came to the bold resolution of travelling over vans were stil! unprepared to depart ,—and in conse- 


had so often been disappointed in commencing his 


At length the long wished for day 
of departure was designated. With renovated spirits, 
and that his 


Senaar. 


the eastern continent to Siberia, a distance of more | quence of vexation arising from these repeated delays, 


than seven thousand miles,—to cross the Kamscatkan | he was seized with a billious complaint, 


which being 


sea, and thence to traverse America to the Atlantic. | improperly treated, proved to be too powerful for even 
With but ten guineas in his purse, he crossed to Ostend, - 


took Stockholm in Lis route, and having been obliged 


Joseph Banks, and procured him permission to accom- 


arrived at the Kamseatkan sea, but finding it impassable 
by reason of the ice, he was ob'iged to return to Ya- 
kutz, there to wait for a more favorable opportunity 
Here, becoming the victim of suspicion, 
ted by order of the Empress, conveyed in the depth oi 
Winter through Tartary to the frontiers of Poland, and 
again turned upon the “ wide world” friendless, ex 
hausted, covered with rags, aud pennyless. 


he was arres- 


of five guineas, which the interest of Sir Joseph Bank- 
, enabled him to procure at Koningsberg, he arrived i+ 
} Engl 


a | 
ved. ‘He records, however, one adventure, which is so 


characteristic of the man, 
While on the north-west coast of America, they 


with many circumstances whieh induced them to be- Ledyard waited on Sir Joseph Ba 


lieve that a people, diferent from the aborigines, in- | 
habited those parts. 


-consequence to asceriain the fact; but it was difficult 


me been instituted. 


The African made eee discov 
as to deserve oa | ery of the interior parts of Africa,” had just before this | 


ae on his arrival, 
head of the institution, and who proposed to -him t: 


| dertaking a journey to the interior of Africa. 


By means 


to travel round the gulph of Bothnia, over which the | 
ice would not admit of his passing, he arrived at Pe-| man ever lived, who possessed so many acquire- 
tersburgh, ina forlorn and. suffering condition. He! 
soon attracted the notice of the Portuguese minister, 


who advanced him a few guineas on the credit of Sir 


his hardy constitution to withstand. He died at Cai- 
ro, January 17th, 1789, aged thirty-nine years. 


The death of Ledyard was truly a public loss. Ne 


; ments for exploring the unknown regions of a country. 


He would readily ingratiate himself with the American 


Indian, the Tartar, or the African. With a most gene- 


;rous and humane disposition,—manners conciliatory 
pany a trading detachment proceeding to Siberia. He ' 


and engaging,—he possessed a “mind free from all 
prejudice or fanciful theory,-and an understanding deep 
and penetrating.” But the most striking trait in his 


-| character, was his accurate knowledge of human na- 


ture. Long accustomed to observe the passions, and 
trace the motives of men, he became enabled most 
thoroughly to read their hearts. Besides these acquire 
ments, he had other qualifications, not less extraordi- 
nary or useful. ‘Courageous, adventurous. and full of 
energy, he possessed a ‘fortitude which no difficulties 
could subdue, and aconstitution capable of sustaining 
almost any fatigue. His extreme sufferings, while 
| travelling to and from Siberia, would have deterred a 
mind, less undaunted than his, from entering on new 
| scenes of peri's and distresses. -On him, however, they 


who was at the seem to have had no other effect, than to increase ‘his 
ardor for enterprize and glory. 


**1T am accustomed,” 


‘ft became, therefore, matter of | engage in forwarding the wews of the society, by un- | said he, on the morning of his departure to Africa, “1 
Lecyard, am aceustomed to hardship. 


lI have known both hur- 
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cer and nakedness to the utmost extremity of human 
suifering ; Lhave known what it is to have food given 
me as charity toa madman ; and I have at times been 


character, to avoid a heavier calamity. My 
have been greater than I ever owned, or ever will own, 
toany man. Such evils are terrivle to bear, but they 
never yet had power to turn me from my purpose. If 
Ilive, I will faithfully perform, in its utmost extent, 
my engagements to the Society ; and if I perish in the 
attempt, my honor will still be safe, for death cancels 
all bonds.”’ 

His well known testimony to the benevolence of the 
temale character is too just to be often repeated. 

“1 have always remarked, that women in all coun- 
tries are obliging, tender and humane ; that they are 
ever inclined to be gay and cheerful, timorous and mod- 
est ; aud that they do not hesitate, like men, to perform 
a generous action. 
percilious, they are fond of courtesy, and fond of socie- 


Not haughty, not arrogant, not su- 


ty ; are liable, in general, to err, than man, but, in | 


general, also more virtaous, and performing mere good 
actions (han he To awoman, whether civilized or 
savage, I never vet addressed tnyself in the language of 
decency and friendship, without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer. 
erwise. In wandering over the barren plains of in- 
hospitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, and fro- 
zen Lapland, rude and charlish Finland, unprincipled 
Russia, and the wide spread regions of the wandering 
Tariar,—if hungry, dry, cold, wet or sick, the women 
have ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so ; and 
to add to this virtue (so worthy the appellation of be- 
nevolence) these actions have been performed in so 
free and so kind a manner, that if 1 was dry, [ drank 
the sweetest draught, and if hungry, Late the coarsest 
morsel, with a double relish.” 

In his person, Mr. Ledyard, though searce above the 
middle size, showed great activity and strength. His 
countenance was open, mild and engaging, and his 
eyes which were of a blueish cast, beamed with intelli- 
gence, decision, and a thoughtfulness mixed with no in- 
considerable share of inquietude. 

‘Lhus lived, and thus fell, Jons Lepyarp. Ifthe age 
in which he lived, has, by its cold neglect, done injus- 
tice to his memory, posterity will rescue it from obliv- 
ion, and place his name with that of Park, of Lucas, 
anda long list of adventurers, “who have found a 
grave in attempting toenter the internal secrets of de- 
graded Africa.” 

The writer is indebted to the Quarterly Review, for a 
part of the facts, and also a few of the sentiments, con- 
tained in the concluding part of the memoir. 


yi) 2 ar 

WAZONTO. 
FROM THE MASONIC MIRROR. 

“ The fundamental principles of Masonry, lie deep in 
the human heart. The breath of envy cannot reach, 
nor the tongue of calumny blast them. They seek a 
destiny in the heavens. They soar to a loftier recogni- 
tion than the sanction of worldly follies. 
hushed, and guilt is punished by the power of their in- 
fluence. Religion and philosophy have softened and 
enlightened, while Masonry has conquered the vile af- 
fections of the soul. The region of mind has been ex- 
plored and cheered and animated with the rays of hope. 








With man it has often been oth- | 


Crime is | 


vled, and subjects have bowed themselves. The bright- 
| est stars of empire have worshipped at our shrine. An- 
| cient and modern greatness ave surrendered to the 
;power of our solemn ceremonies; and beroes and 


j advocate, the friend and patron of the order. Our 


obliged to shelter myself under the miseries of that | statesmen have levelled themselves to the embrace of | jdan’s first wife. 
: distresses | OU rituals. Our illustrious Washington was the zealous | 


| 


LADUE? DRPARTAEN, 
Moore, in his life of Sheridan, thus speaks of Sher- 


Miss Linly, that was:—* We have 
already seen with what plaint sympathy she followed 





| Franklin knelt and acknowledged its excellence, and | ber husband throughout his various pursuits—identify- 


| the marble monument, standing amid the ruins of revo- 
lutionary times, the record of Masonic worth and patri- 
Otism, points us to the sad spot where Warren fell. 


upon the period when the principles of our faith were 
put to the test of sordid intolerauce; when the frowns 
ot monarch proclaimed the final suoversion of our Ma- 
2onic devotions, and announced the fall of our ancient 
brethren ; when the fire and sword laid waste the fair 
regions of science ; and when too the mighty of the 
earth, were the willing instruments of despotism in the 
inhibition af the rigs of the profession. Although the 
direful scenes of bigotry and persecution have often 
visited the world they have ever lefi the tenets of our 
| faith unharmed : and what care we, in this day of re- 
| finement and knowledge, that a modern Alexander has 
| proscribed us? What of the tortures of a Spanish In- 
| quisition—what of the carnage that spread desolation 


conde 


‘over the most delightsome portion of ancient Asia— 
| what of the bloody bandit who exulted in the confla- 
(gration of the mighty fabrics of eastern grandeur— 
; What of the sword of persecution, that for ages on 
| ages has gleamed with the blood of human innocence ! 
| They have hitherto proved incompetent to the suppres- 
sion of Mason's virtues ; and if mankind should again 
| be assailed with these unhappy visitants, let them pre- 
| sent the shield of conscious duty to stay the hand of 
| devastation. 
} overthrow. Let monarchies riot in the agonies of the 
tallen. Let the weapon of malevolence prey upon the 
tair column reared by science and polished by seulp- 
ture ; that stately column standing firm and immovea- 


and at whose base the honors of the world have been 
offered : and let them, if they choose, follow the Mason 
to his domestic fire-side—Let them challenge his prin- 


ciples, his virtues, or his charity ; and we will point 


, them tothe sad mansion of misery, where the foot of | 


despotism never treads, for an illustration of the moral 
j lesson he has imbibed within our walls. We will bid 
them follow us to the humble couch where a suffering 
brother lies languishing ; to ascend the chamber of the 
sick and dying, there to pause and weep over misfor- 


orphanage. 


disconsolate comforted, we will turn to the robes of 
royaity and inquire, by what standard of equity or jus- 
tice they asperse us? We will ask them, why ignor- 
; ance, aad blindness, and bigotry, have so long held do- 
minion over them ? Why the panoply of power once 
triumphed over refinement? Why the sanctuary of re- 
ligion has been polluted—the home of philosophy dis- 
turbed--the altar of Masonry demolished? And we 
willask this in open defiance of their mandates, in ful! 
assurance that our principles will ever protect them- 
selves from the grasp of the invader They are found- 
jed in the immutability of the human soul. They re- 
| pose on the integrity and intelligence of mankind.— 

The band of the despot cannot tarnish their lustre. — 

The shafts of the malevolent will tall powerless before 
|them. Crowns may cramble—thrones may be levelled 
| with the dust—the stake nay be faggoted, and the fire 








J 
} 
| 


ing herself with the politician as warmly and readily 
as with the author, and keeping love still attendant on 


“ In tracing the progress of our art, and viewing its | SMius thro’ allhis transactions. As the wife of the 
rapid dissemination over the world, we necessarily fall | dramatist and manager, we find her calculating the re- 





Let hereditary powers combine for our | 


ble, against which the storms of revolutions have beat, | 


' 
' 


| of torture enkindled around a captive brother ; and the | 
| arcana of his faith, borne above the shouts of the barba- | 


rian, will protect the Masonic Symbol from extinction, | 


jand preserve the mystic tie from the fury of the 
| flames.” 





{t is beauty whese frown is the most awful; no tem- 
| pest equals that of a summer sky. 
| 


it is lightning without rain. 


An illustrious ancestry is tothe highborn, as the re- 


The humble votary of science and refinement, has | flector of a lamp isto its wick. for if that be without 
cultivated an early acquaintance with the mysteries of | light, all the science of -catastrophics cannot kindle it 
the craft, the march of intelligence and letters has | aud neither 

borne with it the accumulated honors of the mystic 
profession. 


At our sacred altar, kings have been hum- 


Can all the bloodof all the Howards 
Enoble fools, or knaves, or cowards 


Anger is most fearful when unaccompanied by tears : 


| 
| 
| 


} the understanding is shallow. 


| satisfied. 


| ceipts of the house, assisting in the gdapting her bus- 
| band’s opera, and reading over the plays sent in by 
| dramatic candidates. As the wife of a senator and or- 
, ator, we sce her, with no less zeal, making extracts 
| from state papers, and copying out ponderous pamph- 
lets—entering with all her heart and soul into the de- 
tails of elections, and even endeavouring to fathom the © 
mysteries of funds. The affectionate and sensible care 
which she watched over, not only ber own children, but 
those which ber beloved sister, Mrs. Tikell, confided to 
her in dying, gives the finish to this picture of domestic 
usefulness. When itis recollected too, thatthe person 
thus homely employed, was gifted with every charm 
that could adorn and delight society, it would be diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to find any where a more perfect exam- 
| ple ofthat happy mixture of utility and ornament in 
| which allthat is prized by the husband and the lover 





Pcombines, and which renders woman, what the sacred 
| fire was to the Parsees—not only on object of adora- 

tion on their altars, but a source of warmth and com- 
| fort to theiz hearts.” 





ITALIAN WOMEN. 

Since he first crossed the Alps, De Bree had become 
a passionate admirer of Italian women. He was strack 
with their beauty,but he was more foreibly struck by that 
grace of the mind—that happy Mixture of sofiness ana 
| expression, of quickness and simplicity, of playfulness 
and melancholy, which form the peculiar charm of the 
| daughters of Italy. Resembling children in some re- 
| spects, especially in whatrelatesto mental endowments, 
‘they, in all that is connected with the heart, astonish 


tune, and wipe the tearof sympathy from the cheek of | man with their courage, disinterestedness, and self-devo- 
And when these kind offices shall be fully | tion. : 
accomplished, when sorrow shall be alleviated, and the | education but little. 


Bountiful nature has done every thing for them ; 
Their passions are allowed to 
| grow in wild luxurance, but their passions are generally 
lof the softer kind; and no women in the world are 
| more naturally charitable and benevolent than the Ital- 
|ian women. Little inclination to vanity, they are pleas- 
ed with their conquests for their own sakes ; they sel- 
dom make a display of their power, except towards the 
person whom they really wish to captivate, and when 
once they have him bound in their silken fetters, they 
little care that others should witness their triumph.— 
With them it is the heart, and not the mind, that.must be 

Hence the mystery, the silence, the apparent 
dullness, which generally attend Italian soartaip. A 
stranger would hardly suppose, seeing two persons of 
different sexes, sitling apart in company, seldom utter- 
ing a word to one another, scarcely looking towards 
each other, at least apparently ; bardly would a stran- 
ger suppose that those two are the warmest and most 
passionate of lovers. Although seemingly indifferent, 
they contrive to be so placed as to be constantly in each 
other's view during the whole evening, anda glance, a 
slight motion, supply them with the place, of the most 
expressive words of affection, or entreaty, of displedsure 
or threatening. The same is often to be observed at 
church, in the theatres, and at the public walks. This 
manwuvre is common to noble and plebian, to eitizen 
and peasant. All this may appear dull toa foreigner, 
but the Italians seem determined to love for themselves, 
and not for the gratification of vanity. 





Some meu have no more then a front ; just like bous- 
es, which for want of a good foundation have not been 
finished. After the first salutation, the couversation is 
at anend ; for the pool of words is soon drained when 
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, and he will perform his very circuitous, hazardous, and 
| daring voyage, without the aid, assistance, or company 
| of any human being whatever. He proposes to per- 
HENRY. , form the voyage next summer. The little vessel, ne 
says, shall be a perfect model of British Naval Archi- 
tecture, and her machinery will not be expensive.— 


duvcibe We 


Va 





PATRICK 
Of all the characters that the days of (rial bronght 


forth, not one presetits such an extraordinary mixture 
Aprit, for London, in a little vessel not to exceed 30) 
feet in length, with sails as usnal, alone, without the 
aid or assistance, or company of any buman being what- 
"ever. 


of early infirmity, and of spleadid manhood, as Patrick 
Henry. 


sions. 


But early or late, he bed no artificial preten- 
all his 
Habitually idle, he e: ‘ered | 


All his gifts were the gifts of nature ; 


lights of unaided nature. Whiskers and beard —The Tartars declared the Per- 


into trade ; then agriculture ; returned after marriage, to 
they would not cat offtheir whiskers. [tis more infa- 
mous in Turkey to lose the beard than to be publicly 
whipped. 
tle, was atoken of love and protection among the first 
| French, and all letters which came from the King bad 
three hairs of his beard in the seal—In the reign of 
ae | Catharine, Queen of Portugal, the brave John de Casto 
his mind. To the eloquence, the matchless spirit and | took the castle of Diu, in India. He borrowed from 
geniusof this man, Mr. Jefferson, with his usual frank- | the inhabitants of Goa 1000 pistoles, as a security for 
mess cad decision of character, ascribed the Grst im- | which, he sent them one of his whiskers. The Turks, 

: E j | when they comb their beards, gather the loose hairs, 
pulse which Virginia received in the glorious cause of fold them in paper, and bury them where they bury 
freedom. To the stamp act Me. Henry opposed a re- | rst fe ee - oor mea = beard w . a 
: rv / ‘ mark of wisdom; anda learned man, who aspired to 
sistance before which the efforts of royalty sank to He | philosophie chair, could not possess it on aceournt of 
no more. In the year 1765, he carried by a single vote, being beardless. The Turks shave the head, but let the 
the liberties of his country. In 1774, he, together with | beard grow. The Negroes shave their heads in figures; 


ss : | at one time i 3 ike the fri Ya 
George Washington aud others, were denuted to the | tone time in stars, at another, like the friars ad 
° still more commonly in alternate stripes. 


trade again, and failed in all! He took to the forest as | 
a huntsmnan, and finally touched with the sufferings of 
an amiable wife and children, without study or prepa- 
ration, he urged his way to the bar at the age of twen- 
ty-four, and there displayed the forensick wonders of | 


delphia, he poured forth those bursts of eloquence, such children as are committed to their care. The 


Should his views be met, he will leave New-York next | 


sians infidels, and waged a long war with them, because | 


To touch another's beard, or to cut offa lit- | 


The Talo- | 
. . : . %. he ° a . 
Colonial Congress. It was in Carpenter's Hall, Phila- poins of Siem, shave the heads and the eye-brows of | 





= 

| There isas much wisdom in bearing with other 

| ple’s defects, as in being sensible of their good 

| ties ; and we should make the follies of others, a Warn 
ing and instruction to ourselves, rather than a soliject 

of mirth, and mockery of those that commit them. 


quali. 


To judge impartially, we are to put men’s good qual. 
ities in the balance against their bad ones; and it Ihe 
scale of the first outweighs, the latter ought noi be 
| brought into account. 
| _ Agentleman was heard to say, that he would at al 
times be bis own /awyer if he had oceasion for one :— 
a wag replied, “thea you will very frequently have 
| fool for your client.” 
| 





Relies.— A traveller on the Continent, visiting the 
Cathedral of -———-,, was shown by the Sacristan, ani; g 
j other marvels, a dirty opaque glass phial. After eve. 
| ing it some time, the travelier said, “Do you call this a 
irelie ? Why, it is empty.” “ Empty!” retorted the 
| Sacristan, indignantly, “ Sir, it contains some of the 
darkness that Moses spread over the land of Egypt.” 


| The Discovery —A gentleman praising the personal 
charms of a very plain woman before Foote, the latter 
| whispered him, ** And why don’t you lay claim to such 
an accomplished beanty *” “ What right have Ito her 2” 
| said the other, “ Every right by law of nations, as the 
first discoverer!” 





| am m~anK 
| SOLBNGIIIO, 





| STEEL GRAVERS. 


which at once kindled up the glowing flames of liberty,” kings of Persia, and some of the early kings of France, | 


and blasted forever the tory hopes of the refugee and 
the royalist 
signing to Washington, the meed of superior virtue and 
wisdom. It was Henry who at once invoked the war 
and spirit which was to conduct the colonies to free- 
dom and to victory. He was the great advocate of 
State independence as the sure, and indeed the only 
means ot avoiding actnal consolidation. The first offi- 
ces at home and abroad were tendered to this singular 
genius, but he declined. Like Washington, he was free 
from ambition, and three-score years terminated the 
earthly career of both these models ‘of public parity, 
Hf Patrick 
Henry had his errors early in life, our young readers 
will recollect that they died long before he did, and do 
not belong even to his tomb. 


and perfect devotion to their country. 


The rest is inseribed, by 
the gratitude ofthe people, upon the tablet of the na- 
tion, as an imperishable lesson to the children of the 


had their beards knotted and buttoned with gold. The, 


Ameyicans pluck the beard up by the roots, so that 


Patrick Henry ad the glory of first as- they have been thought to bave no beard—a mistake | hardness than is 


| which Linneens has fallen into. A beard was esteemed 
| formerly in France as a badge of liberty, and the peo- 
| ple were nota little proud of wearing it long, an 
| curling it to render it’ ornamental. 
| friars, who affected to despise the little vanities of the 
| world, took it’ in their heads to shave their beards ; 
and the then Bishop of Roar, taking it extremely ill 
| that the laity did not tollow so pious an example, began 
; to preach about beards in the pulpit; and by degrees 
| worked himself to so high a pitch of opposition, that 
| he excommunicated all those of his diocese who woutd 
{not consent to be shaved.  Hereupon the bigots, in- 
_ deed, soon permitted themselves to be trimmed ; but 
_ the more worldly minded, accustomed to join the idea 
of privilege to that of onr beards, conceived their liber- 
ties and their properties at stake, and like true patriots, 
; went to ther chin. The commotion grew so general, 
and ifs consequences so dangerous, thet Louis Vil 
tound himself necessitated to take part with the clergy 
and bave his own beard taken off, to bring smooth 
chins into fashion at court, and by that means to over- 


Republic. | come the prejadice of the populace. 


MEDICAL 
The long and glaring omission of this branch of pro- 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


| Equality of Mankind —Doctor Johnson was dining 
| one day at Madame M'Canley’s—she had talked a tong 


time about the natural equality of mankind. Johnson, 


fessional education is at length becoming in a great! when she had finished her harangue, rose up from the 


measure supplied by lectures upon this subject at our 
principal medical institutions 


courts ot justice, and on oceas'ons of legislative inqui- 


ry, the members of the faculty are by no means the on- | 
Besides gentlemen | 


ly parties interested in this study. 
of the law, who are more directly concerned in the con- 
duct of causes depending for their issue on scientific 
testimony; the great body of householders (who, in their 
capacity of jurymen, are continually sitting as judges of 
such facts,) might find their aecount in giving a share of 


* their attention to these topics. 


NAUTICAL 


CHALLENGE. 


Glaring as the discrep. | 
ances and deficiences of medical witnesses have been in | 


table, and with great solemnity of countenance and a 
bow to the ground, said to the servant who was waiting 
behind him, “ Mr. John, pray be seated in my place, 
/and permit me to wait npon yon in mytura; your mis- 
tress says, you hear, that we are all equal.” 


French Politeness—A French Marquis, who had un- 
dertaken to accompany some ladies to see the eclipse 
ofthe sun at the observatory at Paris, heard, on bis ar- 
rival, that the phenomenon was all over—The ladies 
looked disappointed ; but the gallant Marquis, attempt- 
| ing to console them, said, “ Never mind, Ladies, goin ; 


| Mr. Cassini (the Astronomer) is a particular friend of | 
mine, anda very polite man; Tam certain be will have | 


_ sce . ; op ; ” 
A Mr. John G. Morris offers to undertake the follow. | g00dness to begin again. 


ing nautical feat, if backed by any respectable persons : 
To sail from London, and take a final departure from 


Falmonth, and touch at Madeira, thence to Bridgetown, | 
thence to} 


Barbadoes, thence to Kingston, Jamaica; 
Havanna in Cuba; and thence to New-York—and to 


to order to know our final doom and sentenee, there 


The gravers to be employed on steel plates in the art 
of engraving, require a greater degree of strength and 
When 


} 
necessary for copper plates. 


| steel is hardened by quenching the hot metal in water 
of | the parts are condensed, while the aggregate is expan- 
The mouks and | ded, and the textare becomes porous ; the solid matter 


between the pores being of greater density than before 
the operation, and therefore harder. Mr. Turret! has 
discovered, that When the temper of hard steel 1s redu- 
ced till its colour is a straw yellow, it may be conden- 
sed,so as to be less porous by a repetition of gentle 
blows with a hard hammer; and of course being ren- 
dered more compact, it becomes less brittle, and conse- 
quently better adapted for gravers. Mr. Tarrell's dis- 
covery has also been effectively applied to improve 
lathe tools, by Mr. Kier of Kentish town ; and, undoubt- 
edly, may be generally applied to improve edge tools, 
and every species of cutlery. Mr. Turrell finds that a 
certain degree of hammering makes his gravers yield a 
sharp ringing sound, and when the degree of elasticity, 
indicated ly this sound, is communicated, he does not 
find that the hammer has any further effect in conden- 
sing the steel. These circumstances tend to illustrate 
the general theory of the relation between the elastici- 
ty of bodies and their propagation of sound. 





POWDER AND GUNS, 


Polydore Virgil gives the following account of the 
invention of gunpowder and gans. “ But of all the oth- 
er engines that ever was derived for the destruction of 
man, the guns hb. most devilish, which were invented 
by a certain Alinain, whose name is net known. It 
chanced that he had in a mortar, powder of brimstone, 
that he had pounded for a Medicine, and covered it 
| with a stone, and as he struck fire, asnark fell by 
chance among the powder. Suddenly there arose a 
great flame out of the mortor, and lifted up the stone 





needs but this one inquiry, whether we were charitable 


jor uncharitable ? for a man who is possessed with a true 
| A man whe 


| nd spe divine charity, has all Christian graces. 
perform the voyage in five months, ip avessel mot to | 125 not this divine principl in him ; 

: : : rinciple, has no goo ' 
exceed furty-feet in length, with wheels, withont the ace | time. Oe geod in him ; and 


of steam or anima! power, of his oyn invention, never | that is enough to condemn him without inqniring what 
vet made public, and with the heip of sails occasionally ;/ evil he hath done 


cover and carned it toa considerable height. Observ- 
ing this unexpected operation, be formed an iron pipe, 
tempered the powder, and thus constructed the deadly 
engine. He taught the Venetians the use of it, when 
| they warred against the Genoese, in the year 1380. For 
i the invention he received this benefit, that bis name 
| was never known, least, for this abomiuable discovery, 
| he might! have been execrated and evil spoken of while 
the world standeth.”’ 
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TinxinG OF Nais.—Into a stone pot place the nails, | 
and pour upoo them equal quantities of grained tin and | 
sal Ammonia aad agitate them hot aatil they are per | 


fuctly coated. 





Crurosowerens.—Mr. Harvey, of London, has ascer- 
trined by repeated experiments, that the density of the | 
wedium ia which a chronometer is placed has a sensi- 
ule influence upon its rate; aud that a chronometer | 
constructed and regulated ata place nearly on a level 
with the ocean will undergo an alteration of rate, from 
ihe difference of atmospherical pressure alone, when | 


couveyed to a place ot higher elevation. | 





Cuimnies THAT Suoke.—The following method, it is 
saidin alate English publication, affords an effectual | 
cure for the worst chimney that Con- | 
tract the vent as soon as possible after getting above | 
the mantle place, then gradually widden it for four or! 
five fee,t then again contract it to tae usual dimensions 
and carry itup to the top. {tis said that experience in | 


ever smoked. 


Edinburgh has tested it satisfactorily. | 


WHARY OLSEEC | 


¢ 


| 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

On giving the communication signed “ Anon” a sec- 
ond perasal, we bave concluded to comply with the 
author's request. 

“ QQ.” which was sent us as blank verse, makes a tol- 
erable pretty piece of prose. 

We again request our correspondents to furnish us | 
with their favors, as early as Wednesday, preoeding the 
day of publication. 








| 
The proprietors of the New-York Athanzum, 
and the Phi Beta Kappa Gazette, have united the two} 
papers, and will in future issue a weekly publication, | 
bearing the title of the “ New-York Literary -Gazelte 
and American Athaneum.” Mr. Brooks is the author of 
the beautiful pieces of poetry, which under the signature 
of “ Florian,” have had an extensive circulation, and 
is distinguished asa chaste aud classical writer, which | 
added to the enterprise of Mr. Bond, will render their | 
work valuable to the lovers of polite literature. The 
paper is published in superior style, each number con- 








tains twelve quarto pages, and we take peculiar pleas- | 
ure in recommending it to the public. | 
Subscriptions will be received for the above work at | 


this office. oy 


we 





PREMIUMS. 

To give encouragement to genius, the Pub- 
lishers of the Lirerary Casket, hereby offer a Pre- 
mium of $10, ora piece of Plate of that value, for 
the best original MORAL TALE, and $]Q for the best 
origiinal POEM, to be published in tbe Casket- 


A select committee will be appointed to judge 
of the merits of the respective pieces offered, which 
must be presented on or before the 25th April. 


Candidates will please enclose their sames in 
a separate envelope, in letters Post-paid, by the above 
time, addressed to the Publishers of the Casket. 








*,” Subscriplions for the “ Literary Casxer,” receiv- 
ed al the Book-Store of Hezekiah Howe, Esq. .Vew-Ha- 





The following from a distant correspondent, came too 
late for insertion under the pectical head. 
To **** 


I've seen the gay and blooming fields, 
And hills in summer radiance drest,— 
Whose crown the earliest day-bea.n gilds, 

And where its fading splendors rest. 


I've seen the long uncultur'd glade, 
River and mountain, tower and tree, 
The dark and envious space invade 
That barr'd my throbbing heart from thee ! 


I’ve seen the cold bleak mountain rear 

His stern and hoary head on high, - 
And snow -clad fields, with frown severe, 

My anxious, longing gaze deny. 


These have I seen, without despair, 
Divide me from my dearer part ; 

But now the treach'rous wave is there, 
It comes like winter to my heart! 


O ****! dearest, truest, best— 
When shall I bear thy voice again ¢ 
When, moor'd in love's delightful rest, 
Forget this dark and stormy main ¢ 
U. U. | 
Al sea, Feb.— 











en, (Con.) 


LLQORARY NOUIORS, 


A New Periodical at Edinburgh.—A yearly periodic- 





al, called Janus, has lately been established at Edin- 


burgh. It consists of original articles and translations 
from the most celebrated foreign authors. The contri- 


butors are of the highest rank iv the world of letters ;_ 


and among them are Professor Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, 
Esq. The Opium Eater, Miss Edgeworth, Hartley Cole- 
ridge, Esq. 


Nw Edition of Tacitus.—Professor Williston of the 
Military Academy at Middletown, Conn. bas put to 
press an edition of Tacitus’s History, with English notes, 
original and selected. 


The Last of the Mohican.—It is said, that a gentleman 
is engaged inthe dramatizing this new novel by Mr. 
Cooper. 


A novel to be entitled the Story of Isabel, by the au- 
thor of “the Favorite of Nature,” is announced. 


A new historical Novel is nearly ready for publica- | 
| tion, entitled Henrybe Fourth; being a specimen of | 


Shakspeare’s Plays, furnished in imitation of the Waver- 


ley Novels, with the manners and customs of the age in | 


which each drama’s plot is laid. 


The Travellers ; or, Adventures on the Continent, 
in 3 vols. post 8 vu. are ennounced. 


Woodstock ; a Tale of the Long Perliament ; by the 
“ Tales of the Crusaders,” &c., 


author of “ Waverley, 
will be published on the 25th of January. 


It is not generally known that, independently of the 


prose romance left by Mrs. Radcliffe for the press, there | 


is a poetical story, called St. Albau’s Abbey, for the pub- 


lication of which some arrangements had been com- 


menced during her life, but which were suspended by 
accidental circumstances. 


of “ Ballantyne’s No velist.” 
History of the Span. 


the larger work of Llorente. 
of considerable literar 

country, and had filled 
of the inquisition, fram 1789 to 1791. 


To this Gothic tale (which 
is to appear along with the prose romance) Sir Walter | 
Scott has alluded ir his preface to one of the volumes | more is to be 


i write its history. His researches continued for 
two years, during which many persons were employed, 
jat the —— of the goverumeat, in making copies and 
extracts from the the original documents, found in the 
archives of that tribunal. At the end of this period, be 
published the first part of this bistory in Spain. Lhe 
complete was afterwards published in the French lan- 
guage, at Paris, in the year 1817, under the title of 
|“ A Critical History of the Spanish Inquisition.” Itis 
obvious, that a work composed under these extremely 
, favourable circumstances, must have greatly the advaa- 
‘tage over all others. The history of Llorente is quite 
, Volominous, consisting of four large octavo volumes, 
which are neatly abridged into the compendious volume 
betore us, The abridgment contains all the informa- 
| tion that general readers would require, respecting the 
origin and proceedings of that extraordinary institution, 
jand we have no doubt is a much more agreeable work 
| in the perusal than the original, which was encumbered 
| With many voluminous documents from the ancient 
records examined by Llorente. Both the work of Llo- 
| rente, and the abridgment of Gallois, have been receiv- 
jed with favour on the continent, and have passed 
, through several editions. A translation of the work of 
| Llorente has been published in London, but we cannot 
; help thinking the abridgment much better calculated 


| for the latitude of the United States. 


| American Annual Register —Messrs. G. & C. Carvilt, 
of New-York, bave just issued proposals, for publishing 

“The American Annual Register, or View of the His- 
tory, Politics, and Literature of each year,” in an octa- 
vo volume, containing about eight hundred pages. The 
| work is to appear in the month of August annually 
| The price is five dollars, payable on delivery. 


| Observations on Electricity —George F. Hopkins, of 

New-York, has written and published a pamphlet, con- 
| taining some curious facts and ingenious speculations 
relative tu electricity, looming, and sounds, together 
with a theory of thunder showers, and of west and 
north-west winds. With respect to the exhibition of 
the electric fluid in the clouds, after stating a number 
of facts relative to those mysterious bodies, or masses 
of warm air, which are felt to be floating near the sur- 
face of the earth in the hot months of summer, Mr 
Hopkins draws the conclusion, that as soon as these 
masses of heat rise, and come in contact with the cold 
vapours which form the clouds in the ‘bigher regions of 
the atmosphere, they explode, and produce the usual 
| phenomena of lightuing and thunder. 


Mr. Walter,-one of the Librarians ofthe British Mu 
seum, is preparing for publication, a Translation of B 
G. Niebuhe’s History of Rome. 


’ 
| We understand that the author of “Tales of the 
| 
| 








O'Hara Family” is engaged in a historical novel. 


The Rev. Alfred Bishop, of Ringwood, will shortly 
publish “ Christian Memorials of the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry ; or, Select Evangelical Biography for the last twen- 


’ 


| ty-five years. 
| The Rev. T. H Horne is preparing for publication, 
/a new edition of his manual, entitled “ Deism refuted, 
| or, plain Reasons for being a Christian,” being an anal- 
_ ysis of the first volume of his “ Introduction to the Crit- 


|ical Study of the Scriptures.” 








Hint.—The celebrated Dr. Cotton Mather, as a cau- 
| tion against the calamity of tedious vistors, wrote over 
| the door of his study in large leiters, BE SHORT. 
| It isa Spanish maxim, he who loseth wealth, loset\i 
jmuch ; he who loseth a friend loseth more ; but he 
| that loseth his spirits, loseth all. 

The memory of the ancients in hardly any thing 


f celebrated, than in their strict and useful 
| instruction of youth. By labour they prevented luxu- 


Inquisition —A work with this | ty in their young people, till wisdom and philosephy 
; title has lately been published in New-York. It is a trans- taught them to resist and despise it. 

lation from the French abridgment, by M. Gallois, of 
Llorente was a Spaniard 
and political note in bis native | one command upon his wild son, that he should 
the place of secretaty general | 
In 1808, when 
the inquisition was abolished, by a decree of Joseph 


A certain gentleman, upon his death-bed, laid this 


every 
day of his life be an hour alone ; which he constantly 
| observed : and, thereby growiag serious, became « new 


Bonaparte, Llorente was chosen to examine its archives, | man. 
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CES WRATH, 





- 


[Original.] 


EVENING. 
Still Evening came—the queen of night 
Rode brightest in the Heaven's, 


And o'er the scene her “ silver mantle threw.” 


There were soft strains of music floating in 
The air—Mt seem'd as if sume seraph 

In yon bright sky, breath'd ont of Heavn 
Its note of gladness. The night breeze 
Caught the echo, and it fell upon the 
Ear in plaintive melody Was it an 
Angel's lyre that threw its strains round 
Earth ? 
Chaunt forth its requium ¢ 


Unearthly—Imagination pictur'd Paradise. 


Or did some minstrel’s Harp 
"Twas too 


ON THE BIRTH OF AN ONLY SON, 
Thrice welcome, dear attractive boy, 
Thy Father's hope, thy Mother's joy - 
Receive from them, their fondest kiss, 
‘Lheir wishes for thy future bliss. 


Just entered on the stage of life, 
‘Midst varying scenes of peace and strife, 
May heavenly wisdom guide thy way, 
And light thee with celestial ray. 


Yet little stranger thou must know, 

Some anxious cares, some heartfelt woe, 
Each year of life some sorrow brings, 

And purest souls have had their stin?s 


Experience proves, on every side, 

That joy and grief are near allied. 
And oft the noblest, truest breast, 

Finds sweet content, a transient guest. 


Yo meet both joy and grief resign’d, 

Dear boy, I wish thee strength of mind : 
A nervous sense, a generous heart, 

And all that knowledge can impart. 


f wish thee health and length of days— 
An honest fame, a worthy praise ; 
A mod'rate fortune—friends sincere . 
A feeling heart, a pitying tear. 
1 wish thy life may so be spent, 
That death may find thee calm, content 
And thy pure soul may wing its way, 
To realms of happiness, endless day. 
— 


STANZAS. 
From the United States Literary Gazelle. 
Hast thou seen by evening beam 


_ A pair walk by yon breezy lake ? 


If bliss like theirs may be a dream, 
Tread light lest thou the lovers wake. 
Misfortune has no sting for them, 

If both have health, inquiries rest ; 
They seem two roses on one stem, 
That ask but sunshine to make blest. 
Give me to pass my days like these 
in some secluded, peaceful bower, 
Where pride and scorn may never freeze 
Nor lordly avarice overpower. 

They sing in Eastern song of lands. 
Flysiums of bappy lovers, 


L. N. W. 











By whom a watchful angel stands 
To see that nought unholy hovers. 
They said it of the solitudes, 
Where Love with happiest heart reposes 
Where, far frow all peace-wrecking feuds, 
He sleeps upon the couch of roses. 

EE 


FRIENDSHIP. 





The proud, vain-glorions mortal may 


Look down, and spurn the poor, 


Or his cold charity display, 


And deign to ope his door. 


The man of wealth—his purse, his ged, 


Blind, impotent and vain, 


His friends subservient to his nod, 


A syecophantick train, 


May proudly boast his happy lot, 


His friends sotrue and warm ; 


Clouds arise, he is soon forgot, 


And left to breast the storm. 


Tie faithless train, I've learn’d to shun, 


Too oft by them betray'd, 


Minions that glitter in the sun, 


And wither in the shade. 


He who can boast a friend sincere, 


(And few have known the tie.) 


Can say— I have treasure dear, 


That wealth can never buy.” 
ear 





A NEW MASONIC SONG. 


TUNE—“ THERE IS NO LUCK.” 
There is na’ faith within the land, 
Nor charity ata’: 
There is na’ hope within the land, 
Where Masonry’s awa’. 


Let monarchs smile at Mason-laws, 
Let pomp display disdain ; 

We mingle in a mighty caunse— 
We've freemen in our train. 


Let Rome's proud prelates act their parts, 
And priests before them fall ; 

We've cardinal virtues in our hearts, 
Aud deacons at our call. 


The soldier's blood in battle flows— 
Peace weeps at wars dread shock ; 

Although we grieve at baltle blows — 
We've pleasure in a knock. 


The miners from the world depart, 
Earth's shrouded womb to strip— 
Yet we can finda jewell heart, 
E’en ina little grip. 


The farmer sows the swelling grain, 
To fill sweet Plenty’s horn— 

We have a joy with him, ‘tis plain, 
We bless the ear of Corn. 


No store of song, of wine, of meat, 
Is wanting in our cheer: 

We'd make Don Guzman’s ghost, sir, eat, 
Make Bonquo banquet here. 


But, jet us square our action's here, 
Still keep in duty’s line ; 
And though we may, like Falstaff swell, 
Vet still in compass shine. 
aD 





BOAT SONG. 
RY DR. J. G. PERCIVAL. 
We rest at Peter's point to night— 


Blow light ve winds! flow smooth, ye billows! 


The promis'd head land heaves in sight, 
Where we shall stay, till morning light, 

And bind our bark beneath the willows. 
Heave boatmen ! heave, and sweep the oar ? 
Soon we shall drown all care and sorrow. 
Bend to the willow-border’d shore, 

And there repose till early morrow. 


We rest at Peter's Point to night— 
And now we hear its billows breaking ; 
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The golden sun is setting bright, 

The wild swans take their homeward fight, 

The owl her loneiy boot is waking. 

Heave boatnien! heave, and sweep the var, 
And dash the white foam from the billows - 
Bend tothe soft end sandy shore, 

And bind the bark beneath the willows. 


And now the boat draws nigh to land, 
The winds blow light and kiss the billows - 
The boatmen jexp upon the strand, 
Ani draw the bark upon the sand, 
And bind it fast beneath the willows. 
Now, boatmen! rest upon the oar,— 
The san has set, your toils are over. 
Eat, drink, and dream of care no more. 
Aud sing, “ how gay the western rover ' 
= 
SONG 
[ey THE LATE REV. CHARLES WOLFE. ] 
Go forget me—why should sorrow 
O'er that brow a shadow fling ? 
Go forget me—and to-morrow 
Brightly smile and sweetly sing. 
Smile though I shall not be near thee ; 
Sing—though If shall never hear thee ; 
May thy soul with pleasure shine 
Lasting as the gloom of mine. 
Go forget me &c. 


Like the sun, thy presence glowing, 
Clothes the meanest things in light 
And when thou, like him are going, 
Loveliest objects ‘ade in night, 
All things look so bright abut thee, 
That they nothing seem without thee, 
By that pure and lueid mind 
Early things were too refined. 
Like the sun, &c. 


Go thou vision wildly gleaming, 
Softly on my soul that fee! : 

Go, for me no longer beaming — 
Hope and Beauty ; fare ye well ' 

Go, and all that once delighted 

Take, and leave me all benighted ; 
Glory’s burning—generous swell, 
Fancy and the Poet’s shell. 

Go, thou vision. &c. 

=a 


“ FORGET ME NOT!”” 
BY THE REV. GEORGE W. DOANE, A. M. 
Forcet thee !—how could I ?—each morn would re 
mind me 
Of days which thy presence has hallow’d and blest, 
And each night, in its visions and dreams, would re- 
store thee, 
All pureness and beauty, mine angel of rest. 


Forget thee !—why should I? since with thee is 
blended 
Each scene of delight that my fancy e’er drew 
And the hopes that on thee and love have attended, 
Were those of my life I most wish’d to find true. 


Nojifust, that fervent and fond recollection, 
Those hopes, even fonder,can never depart, 
Till the holiest fount of my earthly affection 
—— with the warm tide of life, from my 
eart. 





ies, the most deformed and unnatural are those which 
the multitude is most anxious to behold; while the ut- 
most regularity and propriety of principle or feature, 
may be exhibited without attracting the least attention. 
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